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be a channel seemed to separate this eminence from King Edward
VII Land.
The Fairchild then plunged into a snow squall and Byrd was
forced to turn; but as the air was clearer to the south he flew in
this direction and was soon rewarded by his greatest discovery up
to that time. It was interrupted for a moment by the pleasing
wireless news that the Soiling had been sighted from the City; to
be in communication with the ships while making an aerial recon-
naissance was a triumph of modern invention. Byrd's discovery,
he wrote, was " a group of highly individualistic mountains. . . .
The northernmost peak we judged to be approximately 50 miles
from Scott's Nunatak, in a west by south direction." Fourteen
peaks were counted, the average height of which was about 1,700
feet; but the whole of this range had not been seen when shortage
of fad necessitated an immediate return to the station. Byrd
named this range the Rockefeller Mountains. The flyers were
then informed by radio that the Boiling had tied up to the City9 and
very shortly afterwards the ships were seen below the monoplane
which safely ended the first important aerial voyage of discovery
on this expedition,
Byrd had found a place on the east side of the Bay of Whales
where the Boiling could unload almost directly on to the Barrier;
but it had the disadvantage that the Barrier, in its turn, could and
did unload itself directly on to the Boiling and nearly sank her.
No men in the world could have acted better than these Americans
and Norwegians in such times of peril; they remained cool and
efficient. It was a desperate task to get the valuable equipment
and stores out of the ship with the Barrier edge continually break-
ing away, though it was accomplished at last by discharging the
Boiling's cargo into the City, so that the former could leave as soon
as possible for her last trip. She sailed on February 2nd, 1929,
but it was asking too much of any ship unable to steam at
20 knots to bring another cargo out from New Zealand
before the winter. There were other difficulties and delays in
unloading the City; for the Bay of Whales proved very stormy,
even when calm prevailed at Little America. Time after time
blizzards drove the ship out to sea where there was less danger of
being dashed against large masses of ice. The Boiling also ran into
a hurricane on her way north and being in light ballast nearly
capsized. She struggled into Dunedin, however, on February
15th, by which time the disembarkation at the Bay of Whales was